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THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  BLIND. 


The  perusal  of  the  following  brief  statement  of  the  origin, 
objects,  condition,  and  wants  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  is  earnestly 
requested  of  the  opulent  and  humane  citizens  of  Boston,  and 
of  the  New  England  States  in  general. 

This  establishment  is  a  purely  educational  one,  and  is 
intended  for  children,  who,  for  want  of  sight,  cannot  be 
instructed  in  the  common  schools.  It  was  incorporated  by 
an  Act  of  legislature  in  the  year  1829,  and  was  the  first 
institution  of  this  kind  established  in  America.  In  1831 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  undertook  the  direction  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  went  to  Europe  in  order  to  seek  information 
at  kindred  institutions  there,  and  to  collect  books  and  appa- 
ratus for  the  education  of  the  blind.  On  his  return  to 
America,  in  July,  1832,  he  organized  the  school,  and  for 
nearly  forty-five  years  devoted  his  talents  and  influence  to 
its  success,  until  he  made  it  the  most  efficient  and  famous 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Here  was  educated,  and  here 
resides  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  that  remarkable ' 
child  of  nature,  Laura  Bridgman.  Here  are  gathered  the 
sightless  children  of  all  the  New  England  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  instruction,  and  of  acquiring  some 
profession  or  trade  in  order  to  earn  their  own  living  by 
their  own  exertions.  The  institution  is  managed  by  a  board 
of  twelve  trustees,  and  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  instru- 


ments  and  appliances  for  fitting  its  beneficiaries  as  music- 
teachers,  pianoforte  tuners,  and  workers  at  various  kinds  of 
handicraft.  But  the  prevailing  idea,  that  the  establishment 
is  richly  endowed  in  all  its  departments,  and  that  it  does  not 
need  private  aid,  is  erroneous,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
extracts  from  its  last  two  annual  reports.  On  the  contrary, 
the  income  from  all  regular  and  reliable  sources  barely  suffices 
for  what  may  be  considered  as  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life 
to  the  institution;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  knowledge  of  its 
real  condition  and  wants  will  secure  for  this  establishment  a 
share  of  those  gifts  and  favors  of  the  benevolent  and  gener- 
ous minded,  whose  name  is  legion  in  our  community. 


EXTRACTS. 


WANTS   OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

From  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees,  pp.  20,  21,  22,  and  23. 

' '  There  is  at  this  moment  great  need  of  more  aid  than  can  be 
furnished  by  the  ordinary  income  of  the  institution,  for  carrying 
out  several  projects  of  great  importance  to  the  blind.  There  are 
man}'  which  we  might  name,  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
following :  — 

"  Firstly.  In  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  books  printed  in 
raised  characters,  and  for  improved  appliances  and  mechanical 
devices  for  educational  purposes  and  tangible  illustrations,  a  special 
fund  is  needed.  The  interest  of  this  fund  should  be  applied  to 
increasing  the  library  of  the  blind,  constructing  apparatus  of  all 
kinds,  and  adding  to  the  means  for  thorough  instruction  such  facil- 
ities as  experience  ma}'  suggest  and  progress  demand. 

"  Secondly.  A  gymnasium  is  wanted,  where  physical  training  can 
be  had  by  such  methods  as  to  secure  systematic  and  progressive 
development.  About  $4,500  will  be  sufficient  to  erect  one,  and 
furnish  it  with  the  most  approved  apparatus. 

"  Thirdly.  A  permanent  fund  is  required,  the  income  of  which 
should  be  devoted  to  paying  the  salaries  of  a  clerk,  salesman,  and 
overseer  of  work,  and  the  rent  of  a  large  and  commodious  store 


in  the  city,  where  the  wares  manufactured  by  the  blind  can  be  so 
conspicuously  and  advantageously  displayed  as  to  attract  a  larger 
number  of  purchasers  than  we  now  have.  Such  a  fund  would 
relieve  the  industrial  department  of  the  heavy  burden  of  rent  for  a 
sales-room,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  dispose  of  all  articles 
made  by  the  blind  which  are  put  in  the  market,  thereby  eking  out 
the  wages  of  men  and  women  who  can  earn  nearly,  but  not  quite 
enough,  to  support  themselves,  and  keep  out  of  the  almshouse. 

"These  are  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  institution  at  present. 
Bequests  for  philanthropic  projects  are  constantly  made.  There 
can  be  none,  however,  of  a  nobler  and  purer  benevolence  than  that 
which  promises  to  furnish  the  blind  with  moral  and  intellectual 
light,  to  build  up  and  strengthen  their  physical  constitution,  and 
to  enable  them  to  compete  with  seeing  workmen,  and  to  earn  their 
own  livelihood  by  their  own  labor.  These  subjects  touch  the  vital 
interests  of  a  large  number  of  our  fellow-men,  and  are  really  worth 
the  attention  of  those  who  may  be  turning  their  thoughts  toward 
making  such  a  disposition  of  their  fortunes  as  shall  cause  them  to 
bear  fruit  through  ages  to  come." 

THE   HOWE    MEMORIAL    FUND. 

"  A  large  edition  of  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Howe  has  been  printed 
in  raised  characters,  and  a  number  of  copies  are  already  in  use  at 
our  institution  and  elsewhere.  After  all  the  expenses  for  printing 
and  binding  were  paid,  a  small  surplus  of  about  three  hundred 
dollars  was  left,  which,  by  a  vote  of  the  committee,  has  been  in- 
vested to  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  special  fund,  known  as  the 
'Howe  Memorial  Fund,'  for  embossing  books  for  the  blind,  in 
accordance  with  the  purpose  and  well-known  wishes  of  their  la- 
mented friend  and  great  benefactor.  To  this  fund  will  henceforth 
go  all  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  copies  of  the  memoir ;  and  we 
trust  liberal  donations  will  soon  swell  it.  No  worthier  object  could 
be  found,  either  for  the  application  of  the  above-named  small  bal- 
ance, or  for  direct  gifts  from  the  charitably  disposed,  than  that  of 
increasing  the  library  of  books  in  raised  characters. 

"Blind  children  need,  far  more  than  seeing  ones,  the  aid  and 
comfort  which  a  library  gives.  Cut  off  in  so  great  a  degree  from 
communion  with  the  external  world,  they  are  at  great  disadvan- 
tage in  the  acquisition  of  objective  knowledge,  which  is  not  only 
a  healthful  stimulus,  but  very  essential  pabulum  to  the  variety  and 
force  of  subjective  thought.  They  long,  therefore,  for  intellectual 
light,  for  the  means  of  cheering  their  lonely  hours,  for  books  by 
which  their  minds  may  be  strengthened  and  their  hearts  comforted. 
But  they  are  generally  too  poor  to  have  them  printed  to  order,  or 
even  to  purchase  them  at  actual  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use 
and  circulation  of  such  books  are  so  limited  that  no  publisher  would 


undertake  to  issue  them  with  the  expectation  of  being  compensated 
for  the  expense  by  the  profits  of  their  sale. 

"  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  late  Dr.  Howe  entered  into  the 
enterprise  of  embossing  books  with  the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
which  characterized  him  in  all  his  philanthropic  undertakings  ;  and 
it  was  owing  to  his  unceasing  efforts  and  unwearied  exertions  that 
the  work  of  creating  a  library  and  constructing  improved  apparatus 
for  the  blind  of  this  country  originated  with  our  institution,  and 
has  been  mostly  carried  on  here.  The  enterprise  proved  a  success  ; 
but,  as  there  was  nowhere  a  permanent  fund  for  its  support,  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  begging  the  money  from  various  sources  ; 
and  although  the  obstacles  were  numerous  and  sometimes  disheart- 
ening, he  continued  the  work,  with  occasional  interruptions,  until 
a  little  while  before  his  death,  when  he  was  obliged  to  stop  it  for 
lack  of  means.  Thus  a  large  number  of  books  has  been  printed  ; 
and  they  are  like  good  seeds  planted  in  fertile  soil,  that  will  bear 
abundant  fruit  through  many  seasons.  But  more  books  are  urgently 
needed  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  '  Howe  Memorial  Fund ' 
will  be  increased  by  gifts  and  bequests,  until  its  annual  income 
shall  become  sufficient  to  supply  the  means  for  printing  books  and 
constructing  appliances  and  apparatus  adapted  to  the  sense  of 
touch. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  an  undertaking  commending 
itself  more  readily  to  the  understanding  and  heart  of  all  who  will 
look  at  it  closely,  or  more  deserving  of  encouragement,  than  that 
of  opening  to  the  sightless  those  higher  sources  of  instruction  and 
intellectual  pleasure  which  are  freely  enjo}Ted  by  their  more  fortu- 
nate fellow-creatures.  A  library  for  the  blind  is  truly^  a  grand 
and  enduring  monument  to  humanity  ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that 
it  ma}T  enter  into  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  some  who  have  the 
stewardship  of  riches  to  lend  part  of  their  substance  to  its  erec- 
tion." 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

From  the  "  Boston  Evening  Transcript." 

Doubtless  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton who  have  no  idea  what  an  interesting  exhibition  is  given  every 
Thursday,  at  11,  a.m.,  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
It  is  situated  on  Broadway,  and  is  the  most  prominent  building  in 
South  Boston.  It  is  very  accessible  from  any  part  of  the  cit}^ 
proper ;  and  in  summer  the  air  off  the  sea  is  most  refreshing,  and 
the  view  from  the  roof  magnificent.  But  at  any  time  one  is  re- 
paid tenfold  for  going,  and  marvels  that  the  attention  has  been 


so  little  called  to  it.  Genuine  and  steady  work,  however,  often 
makes  no  sensation,  and  there  is  no  outcnT.  This  work  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  its  appeal  is  ver}T  wide.  Our  common  sense  is 
gratified,  our  s}'mpathies  are  aroused,  onr  wonder  is  fired,  our 
self-conceit  topples  over,  and  our  tastes  are  moved  and  enlivened. 
Evei*3'body  is  so  surprised.  "Why!"  j-ou  exclaim,  "I  thought 
this  was  an  asylum,  but  it  is  a  school!"  The  blind  do  not  go  to 
South  Boston  for  treatment  of  their  infirmity.  They  go  to  be 
educated.  They  learn  there  to  read  and  write  ;  thejT  study  arith- 
metic, grammar,  composition,  geography,  history,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, and  other  higher  branches,  if  they  like ;  almost  all  study 
music,  and  play  some  instrument ;  some  pupils  play  several,  and 
sing  besides.     All  learn  some  trade. 

Every  Thursday  during  the  school  year,  for  a  small  fee,  the 
institution  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public.  Any  interested 
visitor  can  see  the  operation  of  the  whole  system.  The  officers 
and  students  are  sure  to  meet  one's  sympathy  or  enthusiasm  half 
wajT,  and  one  leaves  with  a  feeling  of  admiration.  First,  at  the 
skill  and  thoroughness  of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys  and 
girls,  who,  deprived  of  the  most  important  of  all  senses,  accom- 
plish so  much ;  and  second,  at  the  devotion  and  tenderness  of  the 
teachers  and  guardians,  some  of  whom  can  see  and  some  cannot. 
Then  follows  a  smart  of  sorrow  and  indignation,  because  all  this 
is  so  little  known  and  appreciated.  Every  one  deserving  attention 
and  appreciation  suffers  if  these  things  are  withheld,  and  the  pub- 
lic, too,  is  a  loser. 

The  visitor  is  shown  first  the  schoolroom.  Pupils  are  examined 
in  their  studies  :  they  cipher  with  odd  little  boards  that  look  like 
printers'  desks.  There  are  several  methods  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  blind  pupil  learns  geography  as  well  as  any 
child  who  sees.  The  maps  and  globes  are  in  relief,  and  are  an 
interesting  stud}T  for  anybody.  After  this,  in  the  hall  of  the  building, 
there  is  music.  Young  ladies  pla}^  a  large  pipe  organ,  and  play 
well  too.  There  is  a  brass  band  of  nearty  twenty-five  pieces  ;  and 
the}^  are  in  daily  drill  under  the  best  of  masters,  and  the  piano 
and  flute  entertain  very  pleasantly,  though  jon  profess  musical  ear 
and  knowledge.  Then  comes  the  exhibition  of  the  handiwork  of 
these  blind  people,  and  an  opportunity  of  showing  your  apprecia- 
tion in  a  substantial  way ;  and  in  the  work  of  the  fingers,  none  is 
more  deft  than  Laura  Bridgman.  She  threads  a  needle  with  her 
tongue,  but  though  your  eyes  are  sharp,  you  can  never  guess  how 
she  does  it. 

A  happy  thing  it  would  seem  if  the  blind  could  in  all  cases  be 
possessed  of  means  of  self-support,  independent  of  daily  toil, 
which  must  be  for  them  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  but  we  cannot 
learn  that  Providence  makes  any  distinction  here.  Very  marry  of 
the  blind  must  earn  their  daily  bread.     They  do  not  wish  to  be 
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objects  of  charity,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  the  more 
highly  educated  they  are,  the  more  painful  of  course  does  the 
dependence  on  the  bounty  of  others  become. 

It  is  manifest  that  not  very  many  avenues  of  employment  are 
open  to  them  ;  but  some  work  they  can  do  as  well  as  a  seeing 
person,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  faithful  and  precise.  And  it  is 
pleasant  to  record  that  in  many  places  the  prejudice  concerning  the 
blind  and  their  work  is  fast  dying  out,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons, 
that  they  are  now  qualified  as  never  before.  There  was  a  time  in 
England  when  many  of  the  blind  were  regarded  as  paupers,  an 
indigent  class  by  themselves,  incapable  of  education,  of  labor  and 
self-support ;  but  now  provision  is  made  in  many  schools  for  blind 
children,  and  several  institutions  are  established  expressly  for  their 
education.  In  Paris,  the  prejudice  is  so  far  overcome,  that  the 
blind  are  preferred  as  tuners  of  the  pianoforte  by  the  piano-makers 
and  the  managers  of  conservatories  of  music. 

The  blind  in  South  Boston  do  not  wish  charity.  They  desire 
only  patronage,  and  that  only  so  far  as  they  deserve  it.  Con- 
nected with  the  institution  is  a  workshop  where  feather-beds  and 
mattresses  are  made  and  repaired,  cane-seat  chairs  are  reseated, 
and  all  the  work  is  thoroughly  done.  They  say  that  the  best  of 
material  is  used,  and  none  but  finished  work  is  allowed  to  leave 
the  shop.  Customers  may  depend  upon  this,  and  a  very  earnest 
appeal  is  made  to  the  public  for  employment  of  this  kind.  Orders 
may  be  left  at  37  Avon  Street,  as  well  as  at  the  institution. 

But  the  most  suitable  employment  for  the  blind  is  pianoforte 
tuning.  How  many  owners  of  pianos  know  that  there  is  a  theory 
of  tuning,  that  it  is  complicated  and  delicate  almost  be}-  ond  calcu- 
lation, that  the  ear  must  not  only  be  trained  to  the  finest  harmo- 
nies, but  the  understanding  must  be  informed,  and  the  taste  culti- 
vated for  the  special  purpose?  How  many  pianists,  who  have 
practised  years  and  years,  know  that  C-sharp  and  D-flat  are  not  in 
music  identical,  and  that  the  tuner  must  not  only  appreciate  the 
difference,  but  be  able  to  balance  and  distribute  the  inequalities  of 
the  scale  ?  Great  numbers  of  tuners  in  the  country  have  never 
studied  this  science  of  tuning.  With  a  good  natural  ear  for  music, 
they  have  taken  up  the  business  without  instruction,  and  know  but 
very  little  of  true  tuning.  But  in  this  institution  for  the  blind, 
the  theory,  the  science,  the  system  of  tuning  are  fully  taught  by  a 
teacher  who  gives  all  his  time  and  attention  to  the  business,  and  it 
is  also  practically  taught.  The  many  instruments  of  many  kinds 
in  the  building  are  kept  in  tune  by  these  students.  Their  practice 
is  constant.  No  people  are  so  musical  as  the  musical  blind. 
Their  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  music  year  after  j^ear ; 
there  is  no  intermission ;  there  is  no  diversion,  and  they  acquire 
a  nicety  of  ear,  a  power  of  discrimination  and  combination  of 
musical  sounds  almost  incredible  to  a  seeing  person.     Music  is 


their  calling  and  their  life,  as  it  never  can  be  to  one  blessed 
with  sight. 

These  students  of  the  art  of  tuning  likewise  master  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  piano.  They  have  an  instrument  which  they  take  apart, 
piece  by  piece,  the  position  and  value  of  each  piece  is  precisely 
noted  and  explained,  and  then  it  is  mounted  by  the  blind  learner 
himself.  Wires  are  snapped,  and  he  replaces  them  ;  hammers  are 
broken,  and  hinges  are  wrenched,  that  he  may  make  good  the 
damage.  We  saw  the  room,  lined  with  materials  and  'tools,  where 
all  this  work  is  done,  and  for  years  the  blind  man  studies  the  con- 
struction of  this  complex  instrument  and  the  music  which  it  makes, 
and  he  knows  it.  When  he  knows  it  thus,  he  wants  work  to  do, 
pianos  to  repair  and  put  in  tune.  These  pianos  are  all  over  Boston, 
in  almost  every  house.  Shall  not  this  patient  tuner,  who  is  gifted 
and  accomplished  in  the  business,  who  has  overcome  with  so  much 
labor  such  fearful  odds,  shall  he  not  be  encouraged  and  rewarded  ? 
Is  he  not  entitled  to  an  honest,  independent  living?  Try  him. 
The  very  next  time  your  piano  needs  a  tuner,  send  for  him.  See 
what  he  can  do.  Show  him  the  instrument,  tell  him  what  jou. 
want,  and  then  let  him  alone.  Don't  feel  anxious  about  him  or 
your  piano,  and  don't  pity  him. 

One  of  the  leading  pianoforte  manufacturers  of  Boston  employs 
regularly  graduates  from  this  institution,  and  they  only  need  to  be 
known  to  be  appreciated. 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


OFFICE  AND    SALESROOM: 


NO.    37     AVON     STREET,    BOSTON 


WOBK  DEPARTMENT  FOE  ADULTS. 


The  industrious  blind  men  and  women  connected  with  the 
work  department  of  this  institution  are  suffering  for  want  of 
employment.  The  season  has  been  unfavorable  to  business, 
and  the  sightless  workmen  have  not  been  exempted  from  the 
general  distress.  No  appeals  for  charity  are  made  in  their 
behalf;  but  the  patronage  of  the  benevolent  members  of  the 
community  is  earnestly  solicited,  on  the  grounds  explained  in 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Trustees  and 
Director. 


EXTRACTS 


From  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees,  pp.  24,  25,  and  26. 

"  For  man}'  years  this  department  has  assisted  a  large  number 
of  blind  persons  to  become  self-supporting.  It  has  supplied  them 
with  remunerative  occupation,  and  thus  rescued  them  from  the 
grasp  of  povert}T,  and  the  unpleasantness  of  the  almshouse.  It 
has  smoothed  the  pathwa}r  of  life  of  those  on  whom  the  hand  of 
affliction  had  pressed  heavily,  and  has  enabled  them  to  secure  for 
themselves,  by  industry  and  diligence,  the  comforts  of  home  and 
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the  inestimable  enjoyments  of  domestic  happiness,  which,  in  the 
language  of  Cowper,  is  '  the  nurse  of  virtue,  and  the  only  bliss 
of  paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall.'  But  during  the  last  four 
years  the  depressed  condition  of  all  kinds  of  industr}T  has  affected 
its  prosperity,  and  the  continuance  of  its  operations  at  an  annual 
loss  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  thought  and  consideration  with 
us.  An  increase  of  our  sales  and  custom- work  will  allow  us  to 
furnish  constant  emplo3rment  all  the  year  round  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  workmen,  and  relieve  the  concern  from  all  embarrassments. 

"  An  establishment  which  confers  such  benefit  on  blind  persons, 
and  enables  them  to  take  their  place  in  the  social  ranks,  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  liberal  support  of  the  wealthy  and  benevolent.  We  ask 
nothing  on  the  ground  of  charity ;  but  appeal  to  the  generosity 
and  sense  of  justice  of  the  community.  What  is  needed  for  the 
continued  maintenance  of  this  veiy  important  department  is  work, 
custom-work,  work  of  any  kind,  and  we  beg  the  friends  of  the 
sightless  to  give  it  to  them.  We  solicit  their  patronage  on  a 
strictly  business  footing.  Our  wares  are  made  in  a  substantial 
manner,  of  the  best  materials,  and  are  sold  at  the  lowest  possible, 
wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

"  Some  purchasers  labor  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
expected  to  pa}7  more  at  the  store  of  the  Institution  than  the}' 
need  give  elsewhere.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  contrary  is  quite 
true.  Our  rule  is  to  let  the  goods  speak  for  themselves,  and  not 
to  suggest  that  favor  be  shown  in  the  way  of  trade  to  the  blind 
by  paying  a  cent  more  than  the  worth  of  the  articles.  In  truth, 
our  customers  have  been  charged  less  in  our  salesroom  for  mat- 
tresses, pillows,  cushions,  feather-beds,  and  the  like,  than  the\~ 
would  have  paid  elsewhere  for  wares  of  the  same  stock  and  work- 
manship. We  are  aware  that  there  are  factories  which  offer 
inducements  to  purchasers  in  the  form  of  low  prices ;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  deception 
practised  in  the  quality  of  materials,  and  particularly  in  the 
adulteration  of  hair.  This  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  purchaser, 
because  he  is  usually  placed  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufac- 
turer. It  is  not  easy  to  detect  poor  work,  and  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  tell  how  much  hair  cut  from  cattle  and  different  dead 
animals  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  manes  and  tails  of  living  horses, 
which  is  the  best,  the  most  durable,  and  consequently  the  costliest. 
One  of  the  leading  importers  of  genuine  horse-hair  from  South 
America  asserts  that  ours  and  one  other  are  the  only  concerns  in 
the  city  of  Boston  where  the  so-called  long-drawn  hard  hair  is 
used.     This  is  valuable  testimony. 

"  We  are  anxious  to  extend  the  business  of  our  workshop,  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  customers  ;  and  to  this  end  we  reiterate 
with  emphasis  the  assurance  that  the  guiding  principle  observed  in 
the  management  of  the  concern  has  been,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  fair 
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dealing  and  strict  honesty,  from  which  no  workman  or  employe 
will  be  allowed  to  depart. 

"  In  order  that  the  doors  of  the  industrial  department  for  adult 
blind  persons  may  be  kept  open,  and  assistance  may  be  given  to 
those  who  are  ready  and  eager  to  help  themselves,  this  appeal  is 
earnestly  addressed  to  the  public,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
responded  to  with  that  generosity  and  benevolence  which  have 
always  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  the  citj^  of  Boston." 


From  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees,  p.  18. 

"We  earnestly  recommend  the  industrial  department  of  our 
Institution  to  the  patronage  of  the  public.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  assurance  that  the  work  is  done  thoroughly  and 
faithfully.  The  materials  used  are  of  the  first  quality,  and  war- 
ranted to  be  what  they  are  represented ;  while  our  prices  are,  to 
say  the  least,  as  low  as  those  charged  in  other  workshops.  Our 
upholstery  work,  especially,  may  be  relied  upon  as  excellent ;  and 
great  attention  is  paid  to  cleansing  and  making  over  old  mattress- 
es, pillows,  feather-beds,  &c. 

Kobert  E.  Apthorp,  Josiah  Quincy, 

Edward  N.  Perkins,  Henry  Lee  Higginson, 

James  Sturgis,  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D., 

Joseph  B.  Glover,  Francis  Brooks, 

John  S.  Dwight,  Samuel  G.  Snelling, 

George  W.  Wales,  J.  Theodore  Heard,  M.D., 

Trustees." 


From  the  Forty-fifth  Report  of  the  Director,  pp.  63  and  64. 

"Our  men  have  manufactured  many  new  mattresses  and  pillows, 
and  have  dressed  over,  cleansed,  and  made  up  anew  a  large  num- 
ber of  old  ones.  They  have  repaired  and  re-upholstered  all  kinds 
of  parlor  furniture.  They  have  supplied  a  church  in  Dorchester 
with  new  pew-cushions,  and  their  work  has  given  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  committee.  The  sewing  for  these  articles  has  been 
done  by  blind  women,  and  a  machine  has  been  run  by  one  of  them 
most  of  the  time. 

k '  Much  of  the  success  of  the  workshop  depends  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  public  to  patronize  it ;  and  it  should  be  well  known 
to  the  friends  of  the  blind,  that  all  the  above-mentioned  articles, 
and  many  others,  are  offered  for  sale  at  our  store,  No.  37  Avon 
Street,  and  are  warranted  to  be  of  as  good  materials  and  as  strong 
fabric  as  any  in  the  market.     They  are  put  at  a  low  price ;  and 
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housekeepers  are  requested  to  call  and  examine  them,  without 
being  expected  to  pay  more  than  their  real  value.  .The  mattresses 
and  cushions  may  be  made  to  order  of  any  size  or  quality,  from 
corn  husks  to  the  best  curled  hair.  The  patronage  of  the  public 
is  earnestly  solicited,  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  articles 
will  give  satisfaction."  M.  Anagnos, 

Director." 


ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  BLIND, 


SOLD  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  FOR  THEIR  BENEFIT. 


OFFICE  AND  SALESEOOM,  NO.  37  AYON  STEEET,  BOSTON. 


Mattresses  of  the  best  curled  hair,  husks,  palm-leaf,  &c. 

Feather  beds,  pillows,  bolsters,  cushions,  comforters,  brooms, 
brushes,  entry-mats,  &c,  of  various  qualities. 

Ready-made  bed-ticks,  sheets,  and  pillow-cases. 

All  articles  are  warranted  to  be  as  represented,  and  put  at  the 
lowest  market  prices. 

Old  mattresses  and  feather-beds  thoroughly  cleansed,  re- 
paired, and  put  in  good  order  at  short  notice,  and  for  a  veiy 
reasonable  sum. 

Cane  chairs  re-seated ;  sofas  and  parlor  chairs  re-uphol- 
stered ;  feathers  and  curled  hair  purified  by  steam  in  the  best 
manner,  and  entirely  freed  from  moths. 

Churches  and  ships' -cabins  furnished  at  short  notice. 


House-keepers  are  especially  requested  to  call  and  examine  the 
articles  made  by  the  blind.  They  are  not  expected  to  purchase 
any  thing  unless  they  find  it  perfectly  satisfactory. 


TERMS    CASH. 


N.B. — The  salesrooms  of  this  institution  are  now  located  at  37  Avon 
Street,  a  few  doors  east  of  Washington  Street,  and  nearly  opposite  the  side 
entrance  to  Jordan,  Marsh,  &  Co.'s  dry  goods  establishment. 


TUNING  DEPARTMENT 


OF 


THE   INSTITUTION   FOR   THE   BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED  WOEKMEN. 

All  orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon  Street,  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 

4QT  This  Department  has  charge  of  all  the  Pianos  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 


That  blind  persons  succeed  remarkably  well  in  tuning 
pianofortes,  and  that  they  have  in  some  respects  decided 
advantages  over  their  seeing  brethren  in  the  craft,  is  no 
matter  of  doubt  to  those  acquainted  with  their  skill  and 
abilities.  It  is  well  known  that  they  develop  a  most 
astonishing  power  and  accuracy  in  distinguishing  the  pitch 
and  quality  of  sounds.  They  bring  to  their  work  a  finely 
cultivated  ear,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
tuning.  Most  of  the  prominent  musicians  in  the  city, 
having  tried  our  tuners  patiently  and  conscientiously,  recom- 
mend them  cheerfully  and  unreservedly  to  the  patronage 
of  the  public.  Some  of  the  best  families  in  Boston,  and 
in  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns,  employ  their  services 
constantly,  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  work. 
After  a  careful  consideration  and  a  thorough  investigation, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  costly  pianofortes  used  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  have  been  placed 
by  contract  under  the  charge  of  the  tuners  of  this  institu- 
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tion  by  a  committee  composed  of  well-informed  persons  and 
business  men.  These  facts  show  conclusively  that  the  ability 
and  proficiency  of  the  blind  tuners  are  acknowledged  by 
competent  and  fair-minded  judges,  and  that  they  are  steadily 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  community. 


The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  earnestly 
recommend  the  tuners  of  this  Institution  as  trustworthy  and  skil- 
ful, and  solicit  for  them  as  such  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
Their  work  is  warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

John  S.  Dwight,  Edward  N.  Perkins, 

Joseph  B.  Glover,  Josiaii  Quincy, 

Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  R.  E.  Apthorp, 

Henry  Lee  Higginson,  J.  Theo.  Heard,  M.D., 

Francis  Brooks,  James  Sturgis, 

S.  G.  Snelling,  Geo.  W.  Wales. 


J.  W.  Smith,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  desire  to  tell  you  how  thoroughly  contented  and 
satisfied  I  have  been  by  some  tuning  which  has  been  done  for  me 
by  persons  sent  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  the.  work 
was  excellent ;  in  one  of  them  the  instrument  has  held  its  tune  six 
or  seven  weeks,  almost  without  disorder  of  any  sort. 

That  the  pianoforte  tuning  which  may  be  done  from  j^our  people 
must  invariably  be  good  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  I  give  you  and 
them  my  hearty  wishes  for  the  success  and  patronage  which  is  so 
well  deserved.  Y 

Boston,  Feb.  3,  1877.  -B*   **"'   LANG. 


Boston,  March  31, 1877. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  I  examined  a  pianoforte 
tuned  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
that  I  found  the  work  done  on  the  same  to  my  perfect  satisfaction. 

Carl  Zerrahn. 
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Church  Gate  of  Heaven, 

South  Boston,  Feb.  28,  1877. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Smith. 

Dear  Sir, —  Having  employed  the  young  men  of  the  Tuning 
Department  under  your  charge,  for  pianos  connected  with  our 
parochial  school,  and  being  fully  satisfied  with  their  work  as  well 
as  with  their  gentlemanly  behavior,  I  cheerfully  recommend  them. 
Trusting  their  abilities  may  continue  to  meet  with  merited  suc- 
cess, I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  F.  Higgins,  Pastor. 


Extract  from  the  Forty -fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director,  p.  52. 

In  gratefully  acknowledging  all  past  favors,  I  would  ask  for  our 
tuners  a  full  share  in  this  business.  They  can  tune  in  the  best 
style,  and  in  many  cases  more  correctly  than  the  average  seeing 
tuners.  They  will  wait  upon  customers  in  any  part  of  the  city  or 
the  neighboring  towns.  Pianofortes  will  be  kept  in  order  by  the 
year  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  the  work  is  warranted  to  give  satis- 
faction to  competent  judges. 

M.  Anagnos,  Director. 


FOR  ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  BLIND, 

SEE  PAGE  13. 


OFFICE  AND   SALESROOM: 

3STO-    37    AVOIT   STREET, 
BOSTON. 


